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BOTH  HOUSES  NEAR  VOTE  ON  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

On  March  12  the  Huraphrey-Lehman  Bill,  sponsored  by  twelve  Senators,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  261i2«  Simultaneously  the  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  of  New  York  (H.R.  7032).  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  summarized  in  the  last  Newslettero  It  is  a  liberal,  forward  looking  measure  which 
would  provide  adequate  judicial  review  over  the  decisions  of  consular  and  immigration 
officials  in  granting  or  refusing  visas  and  in  ordering  deportation*  It  removes  all  ra¬ 
cial  discrimination  from  our  immigration  system.  It  revises  the  quota  system  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  1950  census  instead  of  according  to  the  census  of  1920  as  at  present*  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  "pooling”  of  unused  quota  spaces  for  the  relief  of  special  cases  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  need* 

The  V/alter  Bill,  H.R.  5678,  may  come  up  in  the  House  early  in  the  week  of  March  31« 
Senator  McCarran  has  indicated  that  he  will  insist  his  bill,  S.  2550,  be.  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  soon*  Both  bills  are  sharply  restrictive  in  character,  and  both  contain  dis^ 
criminatory  clauses  against  racial  and  national  groups*  The  long  list  of  grounds  for 
exclusion  or  deportation  which  they  contain,  many  of  them  ambiguously  worded,  would 
encourage  abuse  of  the  arbitrary  power  given  consular  officers  to  refuse  visas  to  immi¬ 
grant  applicants,  for  which  no  review  is  provided  by  these  bills.  Similar  latitude  is 
given  to  immigration  officials,  through  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  deporta¬ 
tion  cases*  The  bills  retain  the  1920  census  as  the  basis  for  quota  allocation,  and  they 
make  no  provision  for  "pooling".  They  would  tend  to  restrict  immigrants  to  those  with 
special  skills  needed  in  the  United  States,  and  would  thus  be  of  little  help  to  refugees 
or  displaced  persons*  Finally,  they  give  the  President  the  power  to  stop  all  immigration 
whenever  he  feels  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so* 

There  is  now  an  alternative  to  these  two  harmful  and  xindesirable  bills*  According  to 
present  plans  the  Roosevelt  Bill  will  not  be  voted  on  in  the  House,  since  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Lehman  prefer  to  have  their  bill  acted  on  first  in  the  Senate*  However, 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the  Walter  and  McCarran  bills  can  be  blocked, 
and  the  Humphrey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt  bills  substituted  for  them  -  but  only  if  there 
is  a  broad  public  expression  of  support  for  this  desirable  legislation  and  of  opposition 
to  the  restrictive  McCarran  and  Walter  bills* 

President  Truman,  on  March  2U,  asked  Congress  to  make  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
300,000  European  refugees  over  a  three-year  period.  He  outlined  the  need  of  refugees  for 
asylum,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  United  States  to  answer  this  need  as  we  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  done  in  the  past,  to  our  own  advantage.  The  Humphrey-Lehman  and  Roosevelt 
bills  would  accomplish  this  emergency  job  as  well  as  put  our  immigration  system  permanent 
ly  on  a  sound  basis* 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  uniquely  in  your  hands,  since  Congress  has  received  relatively 
little  guidance  on  it  and  would  be  sensitive  to  any  constituent  opinion*  If  you  are  in 
agreement  with  the  F.C.N.L*,  the  most  effective  approach  at  present  is  to  write  or  tele¬ 
graph  to  your  Representative,  urging  him  to  vote  for  the  recommittal  of  the  Walter  Bill 
in  view  of  its  serious  faults,  and  in  view  of  the  alternative  measure  which  has  recently 
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been  introduced  in  the  Roosevelt  Bill.  Also  urge  your  two  Senators  to  defeat  the  Mc- 
Carran  Bill  and  give  vigorous  support  to  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill.  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  more  friends  whom  you  can  persuade  to  add  their  letters  to  yours, 
the  better  will  be  the  chances  of  accomplishing  improved  legislation.  We  will  be  glad 
to  supply  more  detailed  information. 

JAPANESE  PEACE  TREATY  RATIFIED 

On  March  20,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  58-9,  the  Senate  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Japan  and  the  Security  Treaties  with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
This  was  the  expected  result,  despite  the  prolonged  debate  during  the  preceding  week. 
Members  of  the  F.C.M.L.  talked  with,  or  wrote  to,  many  Senators  in  the  period  before  the  • 
vote  was  taken,  urging  them  to  use  the  opportunity  of  the  debate  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  Treaty  does  not  solve,  such  as  Japan's  economic  future  as  an  island  in 
the  cold-war  sea,  and  the  matter  of  Japanese  re-armament. 

Senator  Lehman  read  into  the  Record  nearly  all  of  the  letters  and  other  material  which 
the  F.C.N.L.  had  sent  him  on  the  Treaty,  and  included  with  it  a  statement  of  his  own  in 
which  he  voiced  his  sense  of  "disquiet"  in  voting  for  ratification,  bearing  in  mind  many 
of  the  problems  which  we  had  raised  with  him. 

UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDxHENS'  EMERGENCY  FUND 

The  United  Nations  International  Childrens'  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  was  established  in 
19U6  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  more  than  fifty  million  children  all  over  the  world 
left  homeless,  destitute,  orphaned,  or  improperly  cared  for  as  a  result  of  ‘the  war. 

UNICEF  has  spent  about  $160  million  on  about  h2  million  children  in  nearly  every  area  of 
the  world,  and  has  done  so  with  unusual  efficiency  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  its 
workers.  Unfortunately  the  "emergency"  situation  with  which  UNICEF  deals  is  far  from 
ended,  and  UNICEF's  budget  has  enabled  it  to  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the  need.  Millions  i 
of  children  still  need  the  medical  care,  food,  clothing,  and  housing  which  UNICEF  pro¬ 
vides,  and  which  no  other  organization  or  agency  is  yet  in  a  position  to  provide. 

The  last  payment  from  the  United  States  appropriation  for  UNICEF  was  made  on  December  28, 
1951.  Unless  legislation  is  passed  within  the  next  few  weeks  providing  an  additional 
appropriation,  the  executive  board  of  UNICEF  at  its  meeting  in  April  will  be  obliged  to 
begin  the  liquidation  of  the  organization.  Members  of  Congress  have  tended  to  argue  that 
the  "emergency"  situation  is  ever,  just  as  they  argue  that  the  refugee  problem  is  solved, 
and  there  is  a  strong  .sentiment  for  bringing  to  an  end  all  "emergency"  organizations,  < 
especially  those  on  an  jjiternational  basis. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  headed  by  Representative  Laurie 
C.  Battle,  is  now  considering  an  appropriation  of  $12  million  annually  for  UNICEF  for 
1952  and  1953.  The  measure  has  been  bottled  up  in  the  sub-committee,  and  unless  its 
members,  and  other  Representatives,  are  pressed  to  act  on  it,  it  may  remain  there  for 
the  rest  of  this  session.  The  argument  of  many  of  these  men  is  that  UNICEF  should  be 
established  on  a  permanent  instead  of  an  emergency  basis.  It  is  important  to  make  a  t 

point  to  members  of  Congress:  that  whatever  their  plans  may  be  for  a  permanent  UNICEF, 
they  should  take  immediate  action  to  vote  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  which 
UNICEF  is  now  doing. 

Letters  should  go  to  Representative  Battle  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  sub-committee : 
Brooks  Hays  (Ark.),  Chet  Holifield  (Calif.),  Walter  Judd  (Minn.)  and  Lawrence  Smith 
(Wise.).  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  write  to  your  own  Representative  asking  him  to  press 
for  a  decision  from  the  sub-committee,  which  so  far  has  held  no  meetings  at  all  in  this 
session,  and  to  James  P. ‘Richards  (S.  Car.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.  Address  them  to  the  House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  It  is  important 
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to  include  in  your  letter  a  clear  statement  of  your  support  for  an  immediate  appropria¬ 
tion  for  UNICEF* 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IS  DEDICATED  TO  MILITARY  ENDS 

The  Mutual  Seciirity  Program  for  1953,  combining  military,  economic  and  Point  IV  aid  in 
one  package,  was  presented  to  Congress  by  President  Truman  on  March  6. 

The  President  emphasized  that  for  a  cost  of  i^7,9  billion  for  foreign  military  and  econ¬ 
omic  aid  this  year,  the  United  States  can  purchase  national  security  and  a  circle  of 
strengthened  allies.  The  funds  requested  for  the  program  are  to  be  divided  as  follows s 


6856  For  direct  military  aid,  providing  defense  materials  to  Europe, 

Near  and  Far  East . $5,350,000,000 

23%  For  defense  support  -  basic  raw  materials,  commodities  and  mach¬ 
inery  needed  to  maintain  a  stable  econony  and  manufacture  defense 
materials  (to  NATO  countries,  Gr.,  Turk.,  Yugo.,  &  Austria)  •  •  •  .  1,819,000,000 

9%  For  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Asia,  Africa,  the 

Near  East  and  Latin  America  .  656,000,000 


Under  this  proposed  program  Europe,  and  particularly  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  will  receive  "defense  support"  in  lieu  of  economic  aid*  This  means  that  the 
United  States  will  supply  them  with  raw  materials  for  defense  production,  and  in  addition 
will  supply  other  materials  of  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  so  that  tfiese  countries 
do  not  have  to  produce  civilian  goods  for  export  in  order  to  import  basic  supplies* 

Many  members  of  Congress,  including  some  Administration  supporters,  have  asked  for  large 
reductions  in  or  the  elimination  of  all  economic  aid  -  even  "defense  support"*  The 
legislators  feel  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  in  favor  of  withdrawing  all  economic  assis¬ 
tance  from  foreign  areas*  Talk  of  cutting  military  aid  is  heard  much  less  frequently* 

This  1953  program  places  more  than  90%  of  its  emphasis  on  direct  and  indirect  military 
aid*  Still,  it  somewhat  increases  the  percentage  of  economic  and  Point  IV  funds  over 
what  was  included  in  the  appropriation  passed  by  Congress  for  the  1951-52  Mutual  Security 
Program*  Last  year*s  appropriation  was  $7*3  billion  of  which  80^  was  spent  on  direct 
military  aid  and  1U$  on  economic  aid  to  Europe.  Only  6%  remained  for  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  American 
Republics,  as  compared  with  9%  requested  this  year  by  the  President* 

How  Would  the  5!‘.656  Million  Be  Used? 

If  the  $656  million  for  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to  Asia,  Africa,  the  Near 
East  and  Latin  America  is  not  slashed  from  the  final  appropriations  bill,  it  is  planned 


to  spend  it  as  follows: 

I*  To  individual  countries  to  supplement  local  development  programs: 

Near  East  &  Africa . $  55,000,000 

Formosa,  Indo-China,  Phillipines,  Thailand,  Burma  & 

Indonesia  (includes  some  "defense  support")  .  258,000,000 

Soijth  Asia,  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon  &  Nepal  ...  *  150,000,000 

Latin  America  .  22,000,000 
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II.  For  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs: 

U.S.  contribution  to  UN  Technical  Assistance  .  $  16,000,000 

U.S.  contribution  to  Latin  America  technical  assistance  .  .  •  1,000,000 

UN  refugee  program  for  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  .....  65,000,000 

Israel,  to  help  in  absorbing  immigrants  .  76,000,000 

Emigration  of  surplus  European  manpower  outside  of  U.S.  .  .  •  10,000,000 

Freight  costs  of  voluntary  relief  packages  .  2,800,000 
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house  and  Senate  Hearings 

hearings  are  now  in  process  before  both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  are  expected  to  end  sometime  in  April.  There  is 
strong  sentiment  in  both  committees  to  cut  ?.l  billion  or  more  from  the  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  as  well  as  from  "defense  support"  aid.  If  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  aim  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  and  about  the  relatively  small 
emphasis  placed  on  technical  assistance;  if  you  believe  that  the  war  against  want  should 
be  "the  only  war  we  seek",  now  is  the  time  to  express  yourself.  Write  your  own  Represen¬ 
tative  and  to  members  of  the  above  named  committees.  Nore  detailed  information  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  F.C.N.L.  office. 


ULT,  QUIET  BUT  NOT  DEAD 

No  revised  UuT  bill  has  yet  been  presented  for  action  by  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  spite  of  stories  in  the  press  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  offered  soon.  If  your  Congressman  voted  for  recommittal,  there  is  still  time  to 
commend  his  vote  and  urge  him  to  speak  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  against  any  further  action  on  Ul'T.  While  we  hope  that  UliT  is  dead  for  this 
session,  we  have  no  such  final  assurance  yet  because  there  is  talk  of  efforts  to  secure 
action  after  the  Easter  recess.  W'e  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  a  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  revive  UlIT  legislation. 

l!any  Congressmen  will  be  in  their  districts  during  the  Easter  recess,  April  10-21.  Could 
you  talk  with  your  Representative  personally  about  the  issues  in  this  Newsletter  v;hile 
he  is  home? 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 


STATEMENT 

BT 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

(Printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday,  March  20,  1952) 

Statement  by  Senator  Lehman 

I  have  not  participated  thus  far  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  these  historic  treaties — the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan  and  the  collateral  Pa¬ 
cific  security  treaties.  I  have  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  the  debate  and  have  read  the  reports 
of  the  distinguished  committee  which  has 
studied  and  presented  these  treaties  to  us. 

We  are  Indeed  taking  historic  steps  today. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  unani¬ 
mously  advised,  as  have  the  leaders  of  our 
Government,  that  these  steps  are  the  right 
steps  and  that  these  treaties  represent  a  con¬ 
structive  expression  of  our  national  policy  in 
the  Far  East. 

I  am  ready  to  accept  these  views.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  these  treaties.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  ready  to  vote  against  what  I  consider 
Ill-advised  and  ill-conceived  reservations 
whose  effect  in  Asia,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  be  in  my  opinion  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  even  disastrous. 

But  I  shall  not  cast  my  vote  without  dis¬ 
quiet.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mining  a  permanent  policy  with  regard  to 
Japan  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  situation  in  the  Far  East.  At  least  I 
pray  that  it  may  be  temporary. 

Tet  I  know  of  no  specific  alternative.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  must  oppose  the  aggressive  and  Im¬ 
perialistic  spread  of  communism.  Certainly 
Japan  must  be  defended  against  aggression. 
But  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  men  of 
good  will  who  have  studied  the  far-eastern 
question  who  think  that  the  rearmament  of 
Japan  at  this  time  Is  a  mistake.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  policy  refiected  In 
some  aspects  of  the  security  treaty  with 
Japan  will  hurt  as  much  as  help  the  cause  of 
peace,  security,  and  democracy  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  They  feel  that  economic  recovery  and 
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democratic  development  In  Japan  may  seri¬ 
ously  suffer  as  a  result  of  these  treaty  pro¬ 
visions. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  to  insert  In 
the  Record  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation,  and  with  Mr.  Rhoads  Murphey,  asso¬ 
ciate  secretary  of  that  fine  Quaker  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  observa¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  not  with  all  the  conclu¬ 
sions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phey,  but  I  think  there  is  food  for  thought 
in  those  observations  and  conclusions.  We 
may  well  read  these  views  with  profit. 

Friends  Committee  on 

National  Legislation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14,  1952. 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman:  I  was  sorry  not  to 
find  you  in  when  I  called  at  your  office  yes¬ 
terday  with  Mr.  Henry  Perry,  of  Boston,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  7-month  visit 
in  Japan.  He  bad  an  opportunity  during 
this  time  to  live  with  the  Japanese  people 
in  their  own  homes  and  to  see  from  their 
point  of  view  the  problems  which  they  face. 
It  is  his  considered  opinion  that  to  rearm 
Japan  and  to  keep  her  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  Asia  as  a  strategic  outpost  in  the  cold 
war  against  Russia  would  invite  communism, 
not  prevent  it. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him. 
Rearmament  with  its  heavy  expense  would 
prevent  the  kind  of  sound  economic  develop¬ 
ment  which  Japan  so  desperately  needs  if 
she  is  to  keep  her  head  above  water.  Even 
if  we  pay  the  cost  of  the  arms,  as  I  am  sure 
you  realize  that  we  would  have  to  do,  Japan’s 
potential  would  not  be  available  for  pro¬ 
ductive  development.  In  the  present  pre¬ 
carious  state  of  her  economy,  made  worse 
every  year  by  galloping  overpopulation,  such 
a  course  seems  certain  to  keep  Japan  per¬ 
manently  in  a  state  of  poverty.  It  is  bard 


to  keep  communism  out  under  such  condi¬ 
tions;  guns  and  planes  will  not  do  it. 

The  restoration  of  a  military  establish¬ 
ment  in  Japan  also  raises  the  old  problem  of 
Japanese  militarism.  Mr.  Perry  obtained  a 
very  clear  picture  of  this  danger  during  his 
visit.  Many  of  the  Japanese  with  whom  he 
talked  said  quite  frankly,  that  they  were  a 
nation  of  followers,  who  worship  power. 
While  that  power  was  represented  by  our 
occupation  forces,  democratic  developments 
had  a  chance.  If,  however,  we  now  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  a  native  government  which  has 
real  military  power  at  its  disposal,  there  is  a 
grave  risk  that  the  same  groups  who  con¬ 
trolled  a  strong  Japan  before  will  do  so  again. 
This  transcends  the  matter  of  ancient 
grudges  or  political  justice,  since  it  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  own  position  of  security 
in  the  Pacific. 

What  appears  to  be  contemplated  and 
urged  by  our  representatives  in  Japan  is  a 
restoration  of  Japan’s  war  Industry  and  the 
training  and  equipping  of  a  large  army  be¬ 
yond  the  needs  for  maintaining  order  in  the 
Islands.  While  this  force  is  of  course  in¬ 
tended  for  defense,  it  could  equally  well  be 
used  for  aggression  by  an  unscrupulous  Japa¬ 
nese  Government.  A  1960  version  of  Tojo’s 
Japan  would  surely  be  as  great  a  calamity 
as  we  could  Imagine,  and  I  assure  you  that 
rearmament,  unaccompanied  by  other  de¬ 
velopments,  would  make  that  a  real  pos¬ 
sibility. 

Japan’s  basic  need  is  for  economic  viability. 
She  can  never  achieve  that  while  the  rest  of 
Asia  is  in  turmoil  and  is  consequently  closed 
to  her  trade.  Japan  has  three  courses  open 
to  her  in  tills  matter:  trade  with  East  Asia 
(primarily  China,  her  major  market  and 
major  source  of  raw  materials),  heavy  sub¬ 
sidization  by  the  Unit'^d  States  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  or  the  same  road  of  military 
conquest  which  she  followed  before  and 
which  we  would  give  here  the  means  to  im¬ 
plement  by  encouraging  and  financing  her 
rearmament.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
alternative  to  these  three.  Japan’s  85,000,- 
000  people  must  live,  and  they  will  take  the 
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only  means  open  to  them.  This  suggests 
that  the  pressing  need  from  our  own  self- 
interest  point  of  vie'.:  is  to  create  in  East  Asia 
conditions  under  which  Japan  can  live  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors,  trading  where  her 
economy  requires  her  to  do.  She  can  no 
more  live  cut  off  from  Asia  than  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  could  live  cut  off  from  Europe.  The  risk 
which  this  might  present  of  Soviet  infiltra¬ 
tion  or  conquest  of  Japan  Is  in  my  view 
less  real  and  less  present  than  the  virtual 
certainty  of  disaster  if  we  place  our  faith 
in  rearmament  to  protect  Japan  from  com¬ 
munism. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion 
It  is  Illusory  to  hope  for  economic  viability 
for  Japan  based  on  fier  trade  with  Southeast 
Asia.  Not  only  is  that  an  as  yet  little  de¬ 
veloped  market  or  producer  of  raw  materials, 
but  Japan  wovfid  have  to  meet  very  heavy 
competition  there.  Nearly  every  country  in 
Southeast  Asia,  In  prirtlcular  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  has  ambitious  plans  for  its  own 
Industrial  development,  and  reasonable  pros¬ 
pects  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  same  light 
consumer  goods  which  Japan  has  previously 
sold  them.  Especially  is  this  true  of  textiles, 
traditionally  the  foundation  stone  of  Japan’s 
foreign  trade.  There  will  of  course  be  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  Industrial  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  chemicals,  and  some  of  Japan’i. 
heavy  industrial  production,  but  in  these 
fields  India  will  be  a  potent  competitor.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  if  Japan  can  do 
much  more  than  maintain  her  prewar  level  of 
trade  with  Southeast  Asia,  which  amounted 
in  general  to  about  one-quarter  of  her  total 
foreign  trade  in  the  period  of  the  1930's.  Even 
if  that  trade  could  be  doubted,  there  woxild 
remain  a  large  unfilled  gap.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  gap  can  be  filled  in  the  long  run  vmless 
Japan  has  commercial  access  to  the  rest  of 
East  Asia,  primarily  China. 

I  do  not  of  course  suggest  that  present 
conditions  allow  free  trade  between  China 
and  Japan.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  those 
conditions  are  alterable,  and  that  it  is  this 
problem  on  which  we  should  concentrate  om- 
efforts,  with  the  long-term  futtire  of  Japan 
(and  thus  our  own  interests  in  mind.  The 
present  international  impasse  in  the  Far 
East  is  still  a  relatively  recent  phenome¬ 
non,  and  is,  of  course,  organically  bound  up 
with  the  issue  in  Korea,  the  status  of  For¬ 
mosa,  and  the  relation  of  China  to  the  world 
community.  All  these  are  problems  so  to 
speak  left  over  from  World  War  II.  They 
have  no  permanent  relation  to  the  long¬ 
standing  political  and  economic  factors 
which  have  shaped  the  far-eastern  com¬ 
munity.  The  menace  of  Soviet  infiuence  or 
conquest  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Is 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  poverty, 
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offended  nationalist  feelings,  and  tyrannical 
or  corrupt  government  In  each  country  con¬ 
cerned.  Work  on  these  problems  ts,  in  my 
view,  a  far  more  effective  protection  against 
communism  than  is  rearmament.  And  cor¬ 
respondingly,  genuine  and  determined  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  international  Issues  in  the  Far  East  is 
our  best  Insurance  against  another  disaster 
in  Japan. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  Senate’s  discussion  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  given  and 
will  give  deep  and  conscientious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  problefiis  which  it  raises,  prob¬ 
lems  which  go  far  beyond  the  ending  of 
formal  hostilities.  It  is  essential  for  us  to 
enable  Japan  to  maintain  herself.  Other¬ 
wise  we  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  Japan’s 
economic  failure.  I  was  in  China  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Communist  take-over, 
and  have  been  kept  informed  by  study  and 
by  returning  friends.  I  think  I  understand 
pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  that  movement 
and  of  the  danger  which  it  represents.  I 
think  I  am  also  aware  of  the  nature  and  men¬ 
ace  of  Soviet  communism  as  a  world  move¬ 
ment.  But  all  of  my  experience  and  study 
lead  me  to  believe  that  relative  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  can  be  reestablished  in  Asia  without 
any  surrender  to  communism  and  without 
sole  dependence  on  armed  force.  If  this  is 
not  so,  then  the  future  of  Japan,  for  which 
we  are  In  so  many  ways  responsible,  looks 
very  dark.  Indeed. 

I  hope  you  may  feel  encouraged  to  seek 
constructive  ways  of  reaching  a  settlement 
in  Asia  which  will  permit  Japan  to  live,  and 
ourselves  to  feel  secure. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rhoads  Murphet. 

Friekds  Committee  on 

National  Legislation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  27,  1952. 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman:  Raymond  Wilson 
has  passed  on  to  me  your  letter  of  Febru¬ 
ary  15  since  I  shall  be  dealing  with  far  east¬ 
ern  matters  at  the  Friends  Committee.  I 
spent  4  years  in  the  East  during  the  war, 
and  am  now  a  professor  of  far  eastern 
affairs. 

Of  course  the  issue  of  Japan’s  rearmament 
is  a  complex  one.  and  I  appreciate  your  sin¬ 
cere  attempts  to  make  a  wise  decision  about 
it.  I  should  like  to  encourage  you  to  make 
your  own  Judgment  on  the  matter  rather 
than  accepting  the  Judgments  of  military 
and  diplomatic  leaders  as  you  suggest.  For 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 


has  an  obligation  to  make  such  basic  de¬ 
cisions  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
quite  apart  from  the  recommendations  of 
experts  and  nonelected  officials.  And,  for 
another,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  that 
the  record  of  our  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders  has  been  good  in  matters  of  far  east¬ 
ern  policy.  I  would  say  that  our  policies 
there  in  both  respects  have  been  a  decided 
failure,  and  while  the  men  responsible  for 
them  have,  of  course,  studied  their  failures 
carefully  and  made  their  new  recommenda¬ 
tions  accordingly,  those  new  recommenda¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  rearming  of  Japan,  seem 
to  me  largely  indistinguishable  from  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  events  in  the  East  have  consist¬ 
ently  proven  inadequate  during  the  past  4 
years. 

Far  from  checking  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  in  the  East  or  building  friendship 
and  support  for  the  United  States  there,  our 
policies  have  had  precisely  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect.  Most  Asians  distrust  and  fear  us,  al¬ 
though  they  were  once  our  firm  friends. 
They  can  become  so  again  if  we  can  shape 
our  policies  in  accordance  with  Asia’s  new 
situation  instead  of  in  accordance  with  the 
strategy  of  the  cold  war,  an  essentially 
sterUe  formula  which  has  profited  us  nothing 
in  Asia  and  lost  us  the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  of  friendship  which  we  once  enjoyed. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people  do  not 
want  to  rearm.  They  seem  to  understand 
better  than  we  the  economic  disaster  which 
rearmament  invites  for  Japan  (as  Premier 
Yoshida  has  himself  pointed  out) ,  and,  more 
Importantly,  the  inefflcacy  of  military 
force  against  the  threat  of  communism  in 
Asia.  ’The  pattern  of  revolution  in  the  East 
has  been  an  economic  and  a  nationalistic 
one,  not  a  matter  of  force.  Such  ideas  can¬ 
not  be  stopped  by  bullets,  but  only  by  build¬ 
ing  a  sound  economy  and  by  respecting  gen¬ 
uine  nationalist  movements.  It  was  on 
those  two  points  that  our  policy  in  China  so 
notably  failed,  and  I  believe  the  danger  of 
similar  failure  in  Japan  is  equally  great  if 
we  urge  rearmament  on  Japan.  Rearma¬ 
ment  would  permanently  shelve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  which  must  take  place 
in  Japan,  with  its  marginal  position,  if  that 
country  is  to  be  secure  from  the  threat  of 
communism.  It  would  further  harden  the 
heairts  of  all  Asians  against  us,  and  I  am 
personally  convinced  would  also  impress 
most  of  the  Japanese  people  as  unwanted 
American  pressure  which  would  be  bitterly 
resented.  Thus  it  would  repeat  the  same 
fatal  mistakes  which  we  made  in  China, 
against  needed  economic  improvement  and 
against  Asia’s  new  nationalism.  This  would 
invite  communism,  not  prevent  it. 


You  say  that  you  must  accept  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  our  military  and  diplomatic  leaders 
\mtll  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  re¬ 
armament  of  Japan  Is  not  necessary  to  halt 
Communist  aggression  and  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  of  security  in  the  Par  East.  Solely  on 
the  basis  of  our  past  experience  In  Asia,  it 
seems  unmistakably  clear  to  me  that  It  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  extremely  harmful. 
When  one  adds  to  this  the  knowledge  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  precarious  economic  position,  the  case 
against  rearmament  seems  to  me  Irrefutable. 
Communism  thrives  on  substandard  econo¬ 
mies  and  on  oSended  nationalist  feelings. 
Rearmament  would  create  both  in  Japan. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  former  position 
of  Influence  and  strength  through  friend¬ 
ship  in  Asia  is  Irreparably  lost,  nor  that  we 
must  make  the  best  of  an  Asia  united  against 
us  by  continuing  to  mobilize  force  against  it. 
We  are  dealing  here,  it  seems  to  me,  not  with 
Ideologies  and  power  cliques,  but  with  the 
more  compelling  facts  of  poverty  and  nation¬ 
alism.  If  we  allow  or  encourage  poverty  to 
continue,  and  ride  roughshod  over  nation¬ 
alism,  we  may  create  the  kind  of  power  clique 
which  faces  us  in  Russia,  but  we  shall  never 
prevent  it  nor  do  anything  but  hasten  its 
spread.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to 
assist  economic  development  and  try  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  nationalist  feelings  of 
Aslans,  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  have  more 
to  offer  them  than  they  could  win  by  force, 
or  by  subservience  to  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
surrender  to  communism  is  contemplated  or 
necessary,  but  only  a  policy  which  under¬ 
stands  the  facts  about  Asia  and  which  safe¬ 
guards  American  Interests  accordingly.  The 
Soviets  could  make  no  headway  against  a 
China  or  Japan  united  in  support  of  its  own 
government  and  enjoying  a  healthy  economy 
with  American  assistance,  however  small. 
You  simply  cannot  flght  communism  with 
armies,  especially  in  Asia,  nor  can  you  win 
supporters  for  it.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  great  Importance  of  this  issue,  trans¬ 
cending  the  events  of  the  next  few  months, 
and  that  you  will  make  a  conscientious  effort 
to  reach  a  wise  decision. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  im¬ 
migration  legislation,  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  your  bill  introduced  very  soon  so  that 
all  of  us  here  may  give  the  fullest  and  most 
energetic  support  to  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  have  a  bill,  and  sponsors  be¬ 
hind  it,  which  we  can  support  so  unreserved¬ 
ly  and  work  for  with  the  Arm  assurance  that 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  it. 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rhoads  Mubphit. 
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Fbiends  Committex 
ON  National  Legislation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  7.  1952. 
Senator  Hxrbebt  H.  Lehman, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman:  I  have  Just  re¬ 
ceived  from  three  women  members  of  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Japanese  Diet  an  appeal 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Senators  re¬ 
garding  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
security  treaty  with  Japan.  They  express 
their  very  deep  concern  about  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  rearmament  of  Japan, 
and  ask  that  the  United  States,  Instead  of 
demanding  the  rearmament  of  Japan,  up¬ 
hold  article  IX  of  their  constitution.  This 
letter  points  up  the  tragedy  of  the  rearma¬ 
ment  of  a  country  against  which  the  United 
States  fought  such  a  bitter  war  to  overthrow 
Japanese  militarism. 

I  know  one  of  these  Japanese  Senators 
personally  and  believe  this  appeal  comes  not 
only  from  their  hearts,  but  represents  the 
sentiment  of  many,  many  people  in  Japan. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  which  came  this 
week  from  the  peace  committee  of  the  Japan 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  also  opposing 
Japanese  rearmament. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Raymond  Wilson. 

February  15,  1952. 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Wilson, 

Executive  Secretary,  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  I  read  your  letter  of 
February  7  about  the  Japanese  treaty  with 
much  Interest.  I  also  read  the  appeal  signed 
by  the  three  members  of  the  Japanese  Sen¬ 
ate.  Of  course,  I  sympathize  with  their  point 
of  view.  I  might  even  say  that  I  share  it. 
I,  too,  feel  a  great  disquiet  about  some 
aspects  of  the  Security  Pact  with  Japan.  It 
certainly  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  realize 
that  we  who  fought  against  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism  and  who  applauded  the  antiwar  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Japanese  Constitution  should 
now  be  encouraging  Japanese  rearmament. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  hard  reali¬ 
ties  in  the  world  situation  which  have  in¬ 
clined  our  responsible  leaders  in  the  fleld  of 
foreign  policy  to  urge  and  support  such  a 
course.  While  having  a  sense  of  disquiet 
about  this  development,  I  feel  that  I  must 
accept  the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of  our 
military  and  diplomatic  leaders  in  this  re¬ 
gard  unless  and  until  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  rearmament  of  Japan  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  halt  Communist  aggression  and  to 
create  conditions  of  security  in  the  Far  East. 
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In  any  event,  thank  you  for  writing  me 
and  for  sending  me  this  very  Interestng  ma¬ 
terial. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

An  Appeal  of  the  Women  of  Unarmed  Japan 
TO  THE  United  States  Senators 

Tokyo,  Japan,  January  8,  1952. 

We,  the  members  of  various  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Japan  appealed  twice  to  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  concerning  the  peace 
treaty  and  security  treaty  draft  with  which 
he  was  sent  to  Japan. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  that  our  peace 
treaty  should  be  such  as  would  enable  us  to 
observe  faithfully  the  principle  of  absolute 
paclflsm  clearly  expressed  in  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  However,  the  peace  treaty  signed  at 
San  Francisco  is  quite  contrary  to  our  ardent 
hope  and  we  are  greatly  disappointed.  It  Is 
true  that  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government  signed  the  two  treaties  and 
the  Diet  gave  consent  to  the  Cabinet  to 
ratify  these  treaties  by  a  majority  vote,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  Councilors  opposed  the 
security  treaty:  147  for  and  78  against.  More¬ 
over,  the  present  Government  and  the  Diet 
members  were  elected  3  years  ago  and  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  the  true  will  of  the 
nation  in  general  concerning  the  two  treaties. 

When  Mr.  Dulles  visited  Japan  recently 
the  press  reported  his  arrival  as  if  the  nation 
as  a  whole  welcomed  him  with  deep  grati¬ 
tude;  but  this  welcome  (build  up)  seemed 
largely  a  diplomatic  gesture  of  the  political 
and  business  circles  and  also  of  the  rightists 
who  are  now  regaining  power,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  majority  of  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  women  and  the  youth,  has  met 
this  occasion  with  a  deep  sense  of  anxiety, 
uncertainty,  and  even  heartbreak. 

A  recent  public  poll  on  the  opinions  of 
8,932  students  of  19  colleges  in  Tokyo  showed 
the  following  results: 

Yes  No 

Opinion  on —  (percent)  {percent) 


The  peace  treaty _ 

24.9 

66.2 

The  security  treaty. 

16.4 

75.3 

Rearmament  of  Ja- 

pan _ 

12.2 

81.0 

(Figures  above  quoted  are  from  Educa¬ 
tional  Report,  November  30, 1951,  issued  dally 
by  the  Institution  of  Educational  Research.) 

We,  the  women  of  Japan,  do  not  oppose 
the  police  reserves  for  internal  security,  but 
cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  of  rearming 
Japan  which  contradicts  the  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Japanese  constitution.  We  are  de¬ 
termined  never  again  to  send  our  sons  and 
husbands  to  the  battleflelds. 
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The  Japanese  people  understand  that  ar¬ 
ticle  IX  at  our  Ck>n8tltutlon  which  reads 
“Japan  forever  forsakes  war:  the  Japanese 
nation  does  not  possess  an  army,  navy,  air 
force,  or  any  other  fighting  force"  was  origi¬ 
nally  directed  by  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  occupation  authorities  In  Japan. 
Now,  contrary  to  their  belief,  the  people  In 
this  country  have  the  Impression  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  treaties  signed  In  San 
Francisco,  the  same  United  States  authorities 
are  demanding  the  rearmament  of  Japan. 

These  facts  can  create  a  general  mistrust 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  toward  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  America  and  her  leaders;  we,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  express  our  pro- 
foimd  dissatisfaction  as  we  eagerly  wish  to 
see  a  lasting  friendship  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Thus,  when  the  two  treaties  are  introduced 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  we  wish  the 
Senate  to  keep  on  record  that  we,  the  women 
of  Japan,  had  eagerly  desired  that  oiir  Nation 
be  left  alone  from  the  arming  race. 

(Mrs.  Dr.)  Tomiko  W.  Kora, 

(Mrs.)  Michiko  Fujiwara, 

(Mrs.)  Naoko  Takata, 

Members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  Representing  Japan 
Women’s  Disarmament  Committee. 

Oxm  Peace  Testimony  Restated 

We,  the  members  of  the  peace  committee 
of  the  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Is¬ 
sued  In  February  this  year  our  peace  testi¬ 
mony. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
security  pact  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  hereby  reaffirm  our 
stand  that  we  do  not  seek  security  in  the 
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armament  of  any  one  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  wholly  trusting  In  the  security  of 
disarmament  and  good  will. 

Our  opposition  to  war  Is  absolute  and  with¬ 
out  exception  and  our  abandonment  of  arms 
means  complete  disarmament.  Herein  lies 
our  belief  In  God  and  our  love  and  trust 
in  all  mankind  as  brothers  in  each  of  whom 
resides  the  seed  of  God.  We  believe  that 
God,  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  does  not 
allow  us  to  seek  for  the  security  and  hap¬ 
piness  for  ourselves  or  for  our  nation  by 
taking  the  lives  of  others  or  by  forcing  sac¬ 
rifice  on  other  nations  through  the  act  of 
war. 

Standing  on  the  conviction  stated  above, 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  lofty  mission  rest¬ 
ing  on  us  to  maintain  Intact  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Japan  pledged  to  the  principle  of 
total  disarmament  whereby  we  must  break 
at  least  in  the  Far  East  the  world-wide 
vicious  circle  of  unbelief,  fear,  armament, 
and  war. 

The  peace  treaty  for  Japan  and  the  se¬ 
curity  pact  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  signed  at  San  Francisco 
on  September  8  are  said  to  be  treaties  of 
generosity  and  reconciliation,  and  yet,  by 
turning  Japan  into  a  military  base,  having 
certain  nations  as  potential  enemies  and  by 
turning  plowshares  into  swords  instead  of 
tuning  swords  into  plowshares,  and  requir¬ 
ing  in  effect,  the  people  of  Japan  to  take 
up  those  swords,  these  treaties  entail  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Japan  her  position  of 
neutrality  and  obstruct  thereby  the  road  to 
world  disarmament  commencing  with  a  dis¬ 
armament  constitution. 

For  these  reasons,  we  declare  hereby  our 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  these  trea¬ 


ties.  Further,  we  wish  to  express  our  un¬ 
changing  faith  in  our  mission  as  Christians 
to  continue  our  efforts  for  constructive 
peace.  It  shall  be  our  constant  endeavor, 
even  after  their  ratification,  to  see  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  Japan  cooperate, 
on  the  basis  of  friendship  and  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding,  with  all  nations  of  the  world, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  signatories  or 
not  of  the  treaties. 

Our  plea  Is  to  cut  the  vicious  circle  of 
war  through  prayer  and  all  acts  allowed  to 
man,  and  to  generate  a  circle  for  peace. 

We  would  not  hate  but  love,  we  would 
not  take  but  give,  we  would  not  kill  but 
give  life,  whatever  be  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  these  things.  This  Is  the  only  way  open 
to  us  which  we  will  follow  without  ever 
deviating  from  It. 

Says  Jesus: 

“Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place: 
for  all  that  take  this  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword. 

“I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil: 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
check,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

“Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you  and  pray  for  them  which  despltefuUy 
use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  you  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven. 

“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.” 

Tamon  Mateda. 

IWAO  Atusawa. 

Tokuya  Azumi. 

Tano  Jodai. 

MASAHIKO  SEKIYA. 

Toyotaro  Takemura. 

Kiyoshi  Ukaji. 

November  11,  1951. 
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